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INTRODUCTION 


The growing emphasis on the functional use of theo- 
retical knowledge, on more experiential training and applica- 
tion of principles in the process of learning, has pointed up 
the need for internship training in counseling. Experimental- 
ists, educational psychologists, researchers, and educators all 
agree on the effectiveness of “learning by doing,” but as 
yet very few areas of graduate education have utilized practi- 
cal internship courses in their curricula. 

One of the most serious limitations in counselor training 
has been the lack of emphasis or the near absence of any 
provision for a comprehensive, thoroughgoing, carefully 
supervised internship program in a school setting. The train- 
ing of counselors has often been given only in formal courses, 
sometimes meticulously organized in a comprehensive, pro- 
gressive sequence, and sometimes in a hit or miss fashion in 
which the student takes a certain number of courses regard- 
less of content. All too frequently students are assigned to 
schools where counseling programs are supposed to be in 
operation before an evaluation was made of that program. 
The fact that a student has spent some time in a school 
provides no assurance that the training has been adequately 
supervised or that it has not consisted largely of the routine 
clerical jobs that are a part of the administration of every 
school. 

In a limited number of instances some colleges and 
universities have attempted to overcome these problems by 
providing training in the school counseling agency which 
has been established to take care of the needs and the 
problems of students and to serve specifically as a counseling 
agency for students. Although divorced from the realities 
existing in the day-to-day duties of the school counselor, 
this type of training provides a restricted setting and offers 
training only in a limited segment of the school counselor’s 
responsibilities. Other counselor training programs have 
depended heavily on school visitations to show the student 
how the counselor “works.” A plan of observation in labora- 
tory schools has also been used to provide internship training, 
but this has proved to be of doubtful value. 
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It has become increasingly evident, as school guidance 
and counseling programs have developed and matured, that 
the well educated counselor must be a proficient clinical 
caseworker in education. He must have sound theoretical 
training in the various disciplines resulting in counseling 
proficiency and thus must be coordinated with competently 
supervised practice in a realistic setting. 

The term “internship” literally has meant a period of 
confinement of an individual called an intern. The French 
used the term to designate a student who boarded in a school 
and at the same time studied there. In the United States, it 
has come to be known as a period of training under super- 
vision in the preparation for a profession. The training has 
required the cooperative undertaking of an educational insti- 
tution and a qualified field agency in order to help a prospec- 
tive professional to develop the competencies needed in his 
line of work. Internship has provided a background of real 
experience for the student. This type of training differs from 
the other practical courses in quality and in purpose. Clerk- 
ship or apprenticeship may constitute the entire training 
program for an individual getting all his experience while 
on a job, but internship is a part, an integral part, of 
professional education. 

Despite the fact that there are professions with already 
well established internship programs, internship in education 
has a very brief history. It was developed some 75 years 
ago by medical educators when it became evident that the 
professional colleges would eliminate the apprenticeship sys- 
tem as a method of training physicians. 

Many professions have realized the value of internship 
or supervised practice in training for professional respon- 
sibilities. Medicine has precedented the implementation of a 
system of internship, and now that has been the pattern for 
the evolving programs in other professions. Brief descrip- 
tions of typical internships in medicine, social work, and 
public administration can be used to help clarify the nature 
of this type of program. 


MEDICINE 


The terms “internship” and “residency” have some- 
times been used synonymously. The differences existing 
between these two types of medical training are based on 
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the emphasis of specialization and the length of training. 
Internship has usually been given to a young physician to 
train him and to qualify him for better medical practice under 
competent supervision, while residency has consisted of a 
longer period of hospital practice in a single field of speciali- 
zation. At least a year of internship has been required for 
medical students before they are granted a license to practice 
in most states in the United States. As a result, considerable 
competition has developed among students for internship 
training in the better hospitals. 

The American Medical Association with its Council of 
Medical Education in Hospitals approves all internships. 
Today there seems to be a greater number of internships 
available than of graduating students each year. Hospitals 
that are approved for internship training have a quota as to 
the number of interns each can take. The shortage of medical 
graduates has developed the tendency for medical schools to 
discriminate against the hospitals with poor internship 
training programs and has resulted in the general improve- 
ment of all programs. Hospitals are setting up programs 
with better educational content in order to attract interns. 


SOCIAL WORK 


The New York School of Social Work at Columbia Uni- 
versity has developed a system of field work in the prepara- 
tion of social workers. The students in training are called 
interns. Their field work makes up about half of the program 
that leads to the master’s degree in the School of Social 
Work, which requires about 18 months of work. One hundred 
seventy-five agencies in the New York City community 
cooperate with as many as 250 supervisors. The student 
receives training in a living situation, a case work agency, 
a group work agency, or a counseling social agency. The 
agency tries to meet the needs of the interns without impair- 
ing its program. The students are provided with satisfactory 
experiences, while at the same time they are able to con- 
tribute to the functions of the agency. These are made 
possible by careful planning. 

The students take formal courses and do the field work 
concurrently. Three days a week are devoted to field work 
and the other two days are reserved for classes. A profes- 
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sional project is completed by each student in the field work 
he has undertaken. 

The trainees are supervised by a general advisor, and 
sometimes also by a field advisor. The general advisor is 
concerned with the instructional phase of the program, while 
the field advisor works with the student in connection with 
his field work. 

The relationship between the school and the agency is 
such that both are free to coordinate the experiences of the 
students and the theory taught in the classroom. The agency 
assumes leadership in its field, while the school maintains its 
educational leadership. The criteria used in the selection of 
the agency are: adequacy of supervisory planning, appro- 
priate range and depth of educational content, and the inter- 
relationship between the school and the agency. Good super- 
visors serve as the extension faculty. The supervisors possess 
adequate knowledge, skill in practice, acceptable personality, 
acceptance of educational responsibilities, and ability to 
recognize the worth of the student in the relationship of the 
agency and school. The evaluation of the student is deter- 
mined by a three-way process, involving the student, the 
supervisor, and the field advisor. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


The field of public administration or public service has 
for the last 20 years offered prospective career men an oppor- 
tunity to serve as interns in various governmental organiza- 
tions and offices. At a conference sponsored by the Public 
Administration Clearing House at Princeton, New Jersey, in 
1935, the following resolution regarding internship was 
made: 


The device internship . . . is the procedure supplementing the 
regular college or university work or professional preparation to 
permit advanced students to come into close contact with the 
public or quasipublic service. It should offer the privilege of 
work-study and observation of particular public problems .. . 
under practical working conditions; experiences and theories are 
being tested. . . Other terms used to designate the device are 

’ “field work,” “field experience,” “student investigator,” and “stu- 
dent cooperator.’”’! 


1 Lambie, M. B., Training for the Public Service, pp. 25-27. 
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The federal government has maintained an internship 
program since 1934. People who have had two or three years 
of government experience are trained under the program. 

In New York State there are 30 internships in public 
administration. As the Director of the Graduate Division for 
Training in Public Service at New York University, William 
Ronan described the procedure for selecting interns and 
assigning them to the agencies. First, a committee composed 
of the heads of the agencies concerned and of two college 
professors reviews the reports of the different agencies 
regarding the types of jobs available and their programs for 
the interns. Then interns are selected on the basis of several 
screening procedures, including the use of a battery of 
tests, oral interviews by the professors, and interviews by 
the agency personnel. Once the intern starts work with 
the agency, the supervisor in the agency works with him as 
a supervisor. His reports are considered in addition to the 
evaluation made by the college staff. The intern is further 
required to participate in the activities of a professional 
society and to attend its meetings. 

In this program a system of dual supervision is developed 
for interns who are still matriculants of the school. A faculty 
advisor and an agency advisor help the student in his work. 


GUIDANCE 


Various reports and recommendations emphasize the 
need for internship training to improve the standards of 
counselor preparation. In 1948, the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association published a manual in which it tabulated a list 
of the basic areas around which the courses for prospective 
counselors should be organized. Supervised practice was the 
seventh and last area considered. The area was further sub- 
divided into four levels of experiences: field visits involving 
simple operations of guidance activities; participation in 
guidance activities, e.g., gathering occupational information, 
personal data for an interview, etc.; counseling experience 
under supervision of an experienced guidance counselor; and 
internship defined as a “protracted period which the trainee 
spends as a counselor under supervision in an agency which 
provides services of recognized quality.’” 


2 Froehlich, Clifford, “Content of the Manual on Counselor Prep- 
aration,” Occupations 27:541-545, May, 1949. 
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The APA Division of Counseling Psychology points out 
the opportunity of synthesizing previous learning with 
practical materials by means of practicum training, and 
classifies internship as a type of supervised field work which 
also includes laboratory and practicum in separate categories. 

At the doctoral level the proposal also specifies the condi- 
tions under which an internship program should operate. The 
following points are of major consideration: 


Time in practice. Internship calls for a minimum of 
one year’s work with an agency on a full-time basis (35 to 45 
hours per week) or two year’s work on a half-time basis 
(20 hours per week). 


Levels of skills. Mastery of the basic skills in counseling 
are taken for granted before the student becomes an intern. 
During the internship period, closeness of supervision varies 
with the intern’s competence and the type of cases handled in 
the agency. The internship should provide the student coun- 
selor the opportunity to handle or complete a variety of 
experiences. 


Agency. A variety of agencies can cooperate with the 
school in implementing the internship. The school or college 
counseling services, community agencies, rehabilitation 
service, child welfare agencies, family service agencies, indus- 
trial consulting organizations, and public schools can be 
utilized. 


Supervision. Supervision should be the primary function 
of the agency. Should there exist dual supervision, the agency 
and the university must work cooperatively for the good of 
the intern. 


Time allocation. The major function of the intern is 
to do counseling and to work with a variety of cases. The 
needs of the intern should be of primary importance. 


Evaluation. The principal supervisor should be a member 
of the practicum agency, and he should communicate the 
evaluation of the intern’s work to the student. Systematic 
evaluation should be made at least twice each semester during 
the internship. Effective communication between the agency 
and the university staff should be clearly established. 
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Agreement between the agency and the university. The 
two parties should agree on the purpose of the program, the 
obligations to be assumed by each, the length and level of 
the program, the stipend, the hours, the methods, and the 
type of supervision to be employed in training the intern. 


Selection of field workers and interns. The university 
has the responsibility for the initial selection of an intern. 
The final decision as to whether or not the student should 
be accepted must be left to the agency. The university has 
the task of helping the agency in setting up the standards 
for the effective selection of the intern. 


Administrative records. An adequate log of his training 
experience should be kept by the intern so that the quality 
and extent of his agency work can’be evaluated in terms of 
the general plan and of his individual plan. Such a log should 
include the number of clients interviewed, the types of clients, 
and the types of techniques the intern used. It should also 
contain the self-evaluation of the student and the agency’s 
reports or evaluations. 

It is interesting to note that the beginning of some type 
of practical experience in the guidance curriculum can be 
traced from a course designated as “Field Work in Guidance,” 
offered at Teachers College of Columbia University in the 
winter of 1927. In 1928, the Vocational Guidance Clinic was 
established in the same institution to give advanced interns 
the opportunity to undertake practical work experiences. 
Since then there has been a rather slow adoption of such 
programs. The survey of the Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, reveals that about 71 per cent of 48 
colleges studied have established their supervised training 
programs since the end of World War II. 


INTERNSHIP IN GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
IN VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


The systems of internship programs or approaches to 
such programs in some institutions, described below, reveals 
the nature of internship of training for professional coun- 
selors. 


Syracuse University. The student-dean course at this 
university has a so-called internship feature that covers a 
two-year curriculum leading to the M.A. degree. The core 
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of the curriculum includes 16 hours in the field of student 
personnel; six hours in principles, philosophy, and techniques 
of student personnel; three hours in administration of student 
personnel work; three hours in organization and supervision 
of student residence-halls; and four hours in laboratory work 
in the undergraduate dormitories. This core program is sup- 
plemented by work in the student’s major field. 

Holders of assistantships take charge of a cottage dormi- 
tory where the student is the sole adult in residence and is 
responsible for the undergraduate students. An evaluation of 
this program in 1948 revealed that the internship aspect was 
found to be very valuable by the graduates who had later been 
assigned as deans of women, social directors, directors of stu- 
dent unions, and public school guidance workers. 

The bulletin of Syracuse University describes Laboratory 
in Student Personnel Work as “practice under supervision in 
individual and group guidance and counseling in residence 
and office practice which includes interviewing, interpreta- 
tion of records, preparation of reports, and routing essentials 
which provide opportunities for applying the student personnel 
techniques.” Consultants in the several areas of counseling 
are readily available to the students in training. The more 
advanced laboratory in student personnel gives continued 
resident counseling with individuals and groups and gives 
work in special areas of student personnel administration. 
Each student works directly with one or two staff members 
in the phase of the personnel program in which he is most 
interested. Integration of the practical aspects of the student 
training program is provided in a weekly seminar during 
the second term. 


Detroit cooperative counselor training program. A six- 
week summer training program for counselors and pupil per- 
sonnel administrators was launched at Detroit in 1942. This 
cooperative training program in business and industry in- 
cludes work experience in industrial, retailing, and business 
office activities. The counselors are employed for 32 hours 
a week and they rotate from job to job. Representatives 
from the three areas meet with the counselors for four hours 
a week, and the leaders in guidance and counseling are 
brought in to work with the group for another four hours 
each week. The counselors are paid for the 40 hours a week 
they spend in the industrial establishment, and they receive 
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graduate credit from the college in which they are enrolled. 
Among its other advantages, this program is effective in 
promoting and improving the relation between education and 
industry. It helps counselors to speak with real feeling when 
presenting occupational information to future students. 


Harvard University. Harvard offers supervised intern- 
ship in the counselors’ training curriculum. The University 
has a two-year program designed to grant the Ed.M. degree 
after the completion of the first year’s work and an Advanced 
Certificate in Guidance after the second year’s work. The 
first year is considered a foundational one. Internship is 
taken during the second semester of the second year and is 
required of all students in guidance. 

The Newton public schools cooperate with the University 
in providing the internship experience for the trainees. The 
students are required to spend at least a full day in Newton 
working with a minimum of two cases. The cases are care- 
fully selected for their practicum value. Close supervision is 
given by competent and experienced caseworkers who observe, 
listen to recorded interviews, discuss the work with the intern, 
and assume full responsibility for the student in his dealings 
with his clients. Time is reserved in the late afternoon for 
the class to meet with the instructor in order to discuss 
further the work of the day. 


The work done with the pupils may take place in the 
central offices of the Division of Counseling Services of 
the Newton public schools or out in the school. Referrals to 
other specialists may be made by this division. 


The intern works with the teachers, school-counselor, 
principal, parents, and all those concerned with the case. He 
is expected to hold case conferences with the teachers if 
that seems the wise thing to do. 


University of Utah. Internships developed gradually at 
the University of Utah. Before turning to outside agencies, 
the University developed internships in the University Guid- 
ance Center, the University Training School, and the Utah 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers 
Office. The interns get experience in counseling college 
students and adults. Testing and counseling with school chil- 
dren are the usual experiences of interns at the training 
school and in the counseling division of Jordan High School. 


* 
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Competent supervision is given to the trainees, and they 
participate in the stimulating conferences of the staff. 
After 1951, the University de-emphasized the campus pro- 
gram and turned to outside resources, starting with the 
Salt Lake City schools where graduate students were assigned 
for training. 

Columbia University. The present offerings of Columbia 
University Teachers College that are in line with practical 
courses for counselors in training are described in its bulletin. 
Two outstanding courses for graduate students in guidance 
are Supervised Field Work in Guidance and Internship in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Administration. Supervised 
Field Work provides the opportunity for qualified students 
completing the master’s degree to participate in counseling, 
group work, or administration of guidance and personnel 
services. Internship, on the other hand, is for selected doctoral 
candidates. Interns observe procedures and participate in 
personnel services through cooperative arrangements with 
schools, colleges, and other social agencies. Interns in voca- 
tional guidance and personnel psychology participate in such 
services as administering and preparing reports, interviewing, 
making case studies, counseling, making contacts with em- 
ployers, job analysis, follow-up, etc. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Although the problems encountered in the establishment 
of counselor internships and internships in other professions 
are somewhat similar, counseling internships present many 
unique difficulties. Despite much current literature to the 
contrary, counselor educators can not as yet depend upon 
the support of a well-entrenched and highly trained group of 
professional workers to provide a high caliber of supervision. 
It can not be assumed that persons bearing the title of 
counselor, dean of boys, or dean of girls will be able to provide 
the intern with supervised practice in the usually approved 
counseling techniques, nor can it be assumed that most school 
counselors will be able to provide interns with the important 
experience of taking part in a well developed and satisfactor- 
ily functioning guidance program. To complicate matters, 
counselor educators are often faced with the complex problem 
of developing internships, occupational information pro- 
grams, and counseling responsibilities at the same time. 
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Corinne LaBarre, in a study made for the American 
Council on Education in 1948, revealed that 92 of the 110 
colleges and universities which provided training for guidance 
and personnel workers required some program of experience 
under supervision. The following list of intern assignments 
gives some idea of the variety of experiences utilized: central 
testing bureau with professional staff, 50; freshman testing 
program with follow-up interviews, 47; remedial reading 
clinic, 54; psychological clinic, 51; freshman testing program 
without follow-up interviews, 32; remedial speech clinic, 41; 
general counseling service with full-time professional staff, 
32; community guidance services, 31; registration counseling, 
28; faculty counseling program, with students specially as- 
signed, 27; and general counseling service with professional 
staff and faculty counselors, 20. 

The wide range of assignments and specific emphasis 
is indicated from Miss LaBarre’s list presented above. No 
agreement as to what constitutes a suitable internship in 
counseling can be determined, with assignments fluctuating 
from routine registration activities to intensive work in 
psychotherapy. Despite the fact that by far the largest num- 
ber of trained counselors are placed in counseling positions in 
the secondary schools, the internship opportunities are heavily 
slanted to the college personnel activities. Further study has 
indicated that most practicum opportunities are in testing 
or remedial services rather than in the practice of handling 
general guidance problems. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, it has been shown that the task of providing 
internship training for counselors has not been an easy one, 
and much remains to be done. From a study at the University 
of Utah the following generalizations about internships as 
a means of training prospective school counselors indicated 
intensive work. These areas were :* 


1. Counseling internships must be developed; and they must 
be developed for a specific training purpose. Counselor trainees 
cannot assume that when a trainer “works with” a person who 
has the title of “counselor” he will automatically receive a 
valuable educational experience. Internships must be set up 
to take full advantage of a particular situation and the unique 


8 Pierson, G. A., “Utilizing Internships in Preparation of Counse- 
lors,” Occupations 29:92-94, November, 1950. 
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qualifications of a particular supervising counselor. For 
example, some internships provide excellent opportunities 
for general counseling experiences with adolescents or with 
elementary school children, while others provide experience 
with persons presenting special problems, etc. 

Supervising counselors must be adequately trained and ex- 
perienced, and they must be willing to accept the added 
responsibilities of teaching the intern. It is far better for the 
trainee to forego the internship experience than to serve 
under a poorly trained or disinterested counselor. 

Supervising counselors should be operating within a well- 
organized and effective guidance program. The experience 
of being part of an adequate program is just as important 
to the trainee as the experience of counseling under super- 
vision. 

Supervising counselors should permit their intern to carry 
real responsibility for their cases. The internship is not 
effective if the sueprvised practice is simply make-believe. 
This means that supervising counselors must select training 
cases carefully, and that they must avoid the temptation of 
giving interns unsolvable cases, or cases that carry them be- 
yond their depth. 

Supervising counselors should take the responsibility for 
making the internship an educational rather than just a 
work experience. They should see to it that trainees participate 
in staff meetings, case conferences, and regularly scheduled 
interviews in which the trainee’s progress is evaluated. It is 
also important that interns have an opportunity to meet and 
discuss their counseling experiences with each other. Great 
care should be exercised in using recording devices to evaluate 
student counseling. These instruments are invaluable when 
they are used with understanding, but they can also be 
devastating to a trainee. The insecure students may find it 
impossible to face recordings of their own interviews. 

The intern should be assigned to his internship on the basis 
of his particular needs and the unique training opportunities 
provided by a particular internship situation. Students plan- 
ning to do general counseling in a high school, for example, 
should ordinarily be assigned to an internship in a secondary 
school. 


The intern should be thoroughly familiar with counseling and 
testing techniques before he is assigned to his internship. The 
practice of requiring an internship experience in testing as 
a prerequisite to the counseling internship seems to have 
merit. 

The intern should serve in the same internship experience 
long enough to become competent in at least that situation, 
One term in testing and one term in general counseling seems 
to be an absolute minimum. 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8. 
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9. Counselor trainees should intern first in a general counseling 
situation. Internships in the various remedial services should 
be considered specialties and should probably require the 
general counseling internship as a prerequisite. 

10. Counseling and testing techniques should be used to select 
students for counselor training. The number of students 
selected should not exceed the number of internships available. 
Experience as a counselor should also be a part of the 
counselor training program. 

11. The immediate responsibility for supervising the intern should 
rest with the supervising counselor. The responsibility for 
selecting supervising counselors and for organizing and 
administering the counselor training program should rest 
with the staff of the training institution. The state supervisor 
of guidance service should serve as a consultant. 

12. Local school administrators and counselors should participate 
in the development of adequate internship situations. They 
should assist in setting standards and they should participate 
freely in discussions about the counselor training program. 
An advisory board may be organized to assist counselor 
training institutions. 


Despite the problems and difficulties in providing good 
internship experience, some form of supervised practice is the 
counselor educator’s most important technique. 


REVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE 


For many years educators and personnel workers have 
been interested in setting up effective internships and 
practicums for students in training. In reviewing the litera- 
ture in this area, it was found that Kitson,? in 1929, described 
an internship program set up for prospective vocational coun- 
selors at Teachers College. Arrangements were made with 
a number of agencies in New York City which were giving 
vocational guidance. The arrangements differed in the various 
agencies. In some cases the students merely observed the 
work of the office. In most cases, they did actual work on a 
purely voluntary basis. The amount of work done by each 
student was one full day a week. In some agencies the 
students observed counseling; in others they assisted in 
making statistical tabulations; in some they gave and scored 
tests; in others they made trips of inspection into places of 
employment and reported the conditions to the agency. In 
several agencies, the students took part in follow-up investi- 
gations, visited persons who had been placed by the agency, 
and reported on the progress made. The agencies were of 
such varied nature that the student who was particularly 
interested in a single phase of guidance could concentrate his 
work in the appropriate bureau. 

At the beginning of each semester, the entire class met 
for several sessions and listened to explanations of the work. 
The students had previously studied published reports of the 
bureaus. A schedule was then made out for each student, 
and care was taken to see that all except those who wished 
to concentrate on one form or function had an opportunity to 
participate in all the functions of guidance. Supervision was 
exercised partly by the instructor, but a very considerable 
amount came from the executives in the agencies themselves. 
Under no circumstances did the student feel that he was 
working alone. He always had someone to whom he could 
go for help and someone who saw that he was doing his work 
properly. Some of the executives went so far as to furnish a 
quantitative rating indicative of the quality of work done by 
the student. 


1 Kitson, H. D., “An Internship for Vocational Counselors,” Teachers 
College eo 30: 703-708, April, 1929. 
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Even with the excellent facilities of well-established 
agencies, it was felt that students were not having sufficient 
opportunities to engage in actual counseling. As a result, a 
Vocational Guidance Clinic was organized at the college, 
staffed by a few of the most highly advanced interns. It 
resembled a clinic at a hospital, where the assembled physi- 
cians sit and confer on a patient’s case. The “clients” were 
persons who applied for vocational guidance. On special 
blanks they supplied information about themselves; then 
their cases were analyzed by the Clinic. 

A similar report was made by Hayes in 1932. The pro- 
gram evolved from two convictions on the part of the Director. 
The first was that the job of a vocational counselor or person- 
nel worker requires a familiarity with many types of work 
not properly his own. In his job of interviewing, of selecting, 
dismissing, advising, and counseling, he draws on many 
fields without being identified with them. Second, that such 
familiarity could be obtained better by actual experience than 
by instruction from the lecture platform. The program started 
with a two-week period of training, with daily seminars and 
visits to various New York bureaus. Students were then sent 
to various personnel departments where they sat in on 
interviewing, saw service “at the rail,” and worked on reports 
of turnover and employee efficiency. They spent a week in 
the various training departments, and at the end of the month 
each group moved on to another city and another organization. 

In 1943, Lipscomb and Fenton made a survey which 
was concerned with the extent to which schools of education 
utilize college dormitories in connection with the training 
of guidance specialists.* In describing the value of such a 
practice the writers pointed out that the dormitory counselor 
has an opportunity to live with the student in a constant and 
natural relationship, and that there are problems among 
students in every area—personal, social, educational, and 
vocational. Of the 29 co-operating institutions, 18, or 62 per 
cent, reported that they utilized dormitory assistants or 
counselors who were at the same time registered graduate 
students. A fundamental question of the inquiry was the 


2 Hayes, M. H., “Training Counselors by Apprenticeship,” Person- 
nel Pham "10: 329-334, February, 1932. 

8 Lipscomb, M. L., and Fenton, Norman, “Using University Dormi- 
rig ] Training Specialists,” School and Society 57:248-249, February 
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relationship of the program to the School of Education. 
Seven of the 18 institutions which had dormitory counselors 
had some relationship to the school of education in their 
university. Sixty per cent had well-developed programs for 
guidance training. Of the surprising and disappointing find- 
ings of the study, from the standpoint of facilities for the 
training of guidance specialists, was the lack of collaboration 
of the staffs of the schools of education in the recruitment 
and selection of counselors and in the plans for their program 
of work and in-service training. Little advantage was being 
taken of the study of the everyday problems of the dormitory 
counselors in the courses for guidance specialists. 

Koepcke, in 1943, reported on counselors from high 
schools and students from universities in Detroit who worked 
side by side with the regular apprentices at the Dodge Plant 
for eight weeks during the summer of 1943. Some time was 
devoted to lectures and discussions of vocational guidance. 
Topics included understanding the individual, counseling, and 
occupational information. This part of the work was super- 
vised by Clifford Erickson of Northwestern University and 
others. At the end of the training period, it was concluded 
that the counselors had gained an appreciation and under- 
standing of the problems a boy or girl would meet in industry; 
a knowledge of the attitudes, abilities, and personality quali- 
ties desired by industry; better acquaintance with the op- 
portunities which industry has to offer boys and girls; and 
the emphasis placed on education by industry. 


Of great significance to the problem at hand is the dis- 
cussion of trends in counselor training by Jager in 1948.° 
First, it was felt that all counselor training should include a 
core of courses which counselors in all situations should have. 
A second trend was the securing of more understanding 
and even of some skill on the part of all teachers in guidance 
work. This trend was justified by the fact that a guidance 
program can not be effective unless all of the teachers 
understand it, participate in it, and contribute to it. In- 
service training for teachers and counselors was listed as 
another trend. A very important trend was the emphasis 


*Koepcke, Marion, “Counselors Train at Chrysler,’ Occupations 
22:30-31, October, 1943. 

5 Jager, H. A., “Trends in Counselor Training,” Occupations 26:447- 
482, May, 1948. 
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placed on “learning by doing’ in the field of counseling— 
through practicums, seminars, workshops, internships, etc. 
Training in the evaluation of the guidance program and in 
relating training to certification requirements was also 
included. 

Another report of equal importance was the one written 
by Froehlich in 1949.° His report was based on the Manual 
on Counselor Preparation prepared by a Planning Committee 
appointed by the Division of Professional Training and Cer- 
tification of the National Vocational Guidance Association in 
1947. It presented the broad areas of preparation in which 
institutions can organize courses for prospective counselors. 
Part I gave seven such areas: philosophy and principles; 
growth and development of the individual; the study of the 
individual; collecting, evaluating, and using occupational, 
educational, and related information; administrative and com- 
munity relationships; techniques used in counseling; and 
supervised experience. Included in the levels of supervised 
experience was “internship.” The Manual defined “intern- 
ship” as a protracted period which the student should spend 
as a counselor under supervision in an agency which provides 
counseling service of recognized quality. In Part II of the 
Manual, four additional areas of preparation were included: 
group methods in guidance, placement, follow-up techniques 
and uses, and methods of research and evaluation. 

A description of a practical course in counseling taught 
at the University of Minnesota was given by Berdie and 
Hagenah in 1950.7 The course was offered by the staff of 
the Student Counseling Bureau and was planned primarily 
for those students interested in personnel work in higher 
education. It was designated to provide the supervised practi- 
cal experience necessary to develop skill in counseling as well 
as in teaching the information. During the first few sessions 
the students became acquainted with the general organization 
of the institution, its relationship to the state and community, 
and the roles of the various colleges. Then the various service 
agencies were described. Finally, the Student Counseling 
Bureau itself was carefully described, including its history, 
functions, organization, and procedures. 


6 Froehlich, C. P., “Content of the Manual on Counselor Prepara- 
tion,” Personnel and Guidance Journal 27:541-545, May, 1949. 

7 Berdie, Ralph, and Hagenah, Theda, “A Training Program in 
Counseling,” American Psychologist 5: 140-142, May, 1950. 
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The students devote some time to working in the Occupa- 
tional Information Library and later observe and discuss 
problems with experienced staff members, observe interviews, 
etc. After the observation period, each student is assigned 
to a counselor for two or three months. At the end of this 
time he begins to work with another supervisor. Some time 
is devoted to discussion of tests and prediction batteries used 
in the University. Later, a method of role-playing is utilized 
in the class sessions among students, followed by the presenta- 
tion of illustrative cases of staff members. Students conduct 
interviews which are observed by others in the class and are 
also urged to make appointments with some member of the 
staff to discuss any personal adjustment problems of their 
own. Rating sheets are used in order to systematize the 
evaluation of the student’s progress. Throughout the instruc- 
tion, practice, and evaluation, an attempt was made to 
emphasize the prospective counselor’s growth in appreciation 
and understanding of student needs and problems, with 
clarification of his points of view and philosophy of counseling. 
Also in 1950, Pierson reported very thoroughly on the 
utilization of internships in the preparation of counselors.® 
Listed among the difficulties presented by counseling intern- 
ships were that the support of a well-established and highly 
trained corps of professional workers to provide adequate 
supervision can not be obtained; that it can not be assumed 
that persons bearing the title of counselor in the schools will 
be able to provide the trainee with supervised practice in 
the application of acceptable counseling techniques; that it 
can not be assumed that counselors will be able to provide 
interns with the all-important experience of participating in 
a well-developed and adequately functioning guidance pro- 
gram; and that counselor trainers are usually faced with the 
difficult problem of developing internships, guidance pro- 
grams, and counseling assignments concurrently. The study 
referred to by the writer indicated that there was no adequate 
agreement as to what constitutes a suitable internship in 
counseling. In addition, while most trained counselors were 
placed in the secondary schools, internship experiences avail- 
able were primarily in college personnel agencies. Finally, 


8 Pierson, G. A., “Utilizing Internships in Preparation of Counse- 
lors,” Occupations 29:94, November, 1950. 
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little opportunity existed for supervised practice with stu- 
dents presenting general adjustment problems. Most of the 
practice opportunities were in testing or in one of the 
remedial services. The following generalizations were arrived 
at about the internship as a device for training prospective 
school counselors: 


1. Counseling internships should be developed; and they should 
be developed for a specific training purpose. 


2. Supervising counselors should be adequately trained and 
experienced, and they should be willing to accept the added 
responsibilities of teaching the intern. 


3. Supervising counselors should be operating within a well- 
organized and effective guidance program. 


4. Supervising counselors should permit their interns to carry 
real responsibility for their cases. 


5. Supervising counselors should take the responsibility for 
making the internship an educational rather than just a work 
experience. 


6. The intern should be assigned to his internship on the basis 
of his particular needs and the unique training opportunities 
provided by a particular internship situation. 

7. The intern should be thoroughly familiar with counseling and 
testing techniques before he is assigned to his internship. 

8. The intern should serve in the same internship experience 
long enough to become competent in at least that situation. 


9. Counselor trainees should intern first in a general counseling 
situation. 


10. Counseling and testing techniques should be used to select 
students for counselor training. 


11. The immediate responsibility for supervising the intern 
should rest with the supervising counselor. 


12. Local school administrators and counselors should participate 
in the development of adequate internship situations. 


Another report of this nature was made by Embree in 
1951.° The writer began by emphasizing the importance of 
supervised practice in training programs for counselors and 
setting forth the principal developments by which the evolu- 
tion of training procedures have been influenced. One of the 
basic concerns was the lack of uniformity with respect to the 
methods used by various institutions in providing supervised 
practice for counselors in training. 


° Embree, R. B., Jr., “The Use of Practicums and Internships in 
Counselor Training,” Educational and Psychological Measurement 
11:752-760, November, 1951. 
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Embree reported that the problems which have militated 
against the development of uniform approaches included the 
fact that there is no clear and universally understood concept 
of what counselors are and do; that institutions with or 
without planned programs are compelled to attempt simul- 
taneously the training of persons for a broad variety of 
counseling jobs and at a number of levels of technical pro- 
ficiency ; and that there is an absence of any really regulative 
and supervisory principles of evaluation and control. The 
writer suggested that supervised practice in counseling be 
considered as a thread of experience which runs through the 
entire training program—the total series of planned experi- 
ences, ranging from simple exercises, field trips, and self- 
analyses at early levels of training to the complex and delicate 
relationships of individual counseling. It was noted that a 
rather general state of confusion exists with regard to the 
terms used to describe supervised practice in counseling. 

In concluding his presentation, Embree made a brief 
analysis of the terminology and suggested that practicum 
experiences be considered as a series of guided activities 
which are developed through the entire counselor-training 
program. At the beginning, these should be laboratory expe- 
riences integrated with courses that are largely didactic. At 
intermediate levels, they should become balanced programs 
designed to provide a fairly broad range of fundamental expe- 
riences in counseling. At higher levels, they should be care- 
fully selected and supervised internships involving regular 
work as a counselor. 


Ohlsen, in 1951, described the in-service training pro- 
gram for dormitory counselors at the State College of Wash- 
ington.’ The dormitory staff was organized into in-service 
groups, which met once a month to discuss the common 
problems arising in the dormitories. The sessions provided the 
counselors an opportunity to talk about what was being done 
and why it was done. The counselors’ duties were to assist 
students in planning balanced educational programs, improv- 
ing study conditions, acquiring better study skills and use of 
study time, making educational plans, and solving their 
personal problems. It was found that committees worked 
very effectively. Of special significance was the fact that 


10 Ohlsen, M. M., “An In-Service Training Program for Dormitory 
Counselors,” Occupations 29:531-534, April, 1951. 
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participation in staff planning increased professional growth. 
Another highlight of the program was the training sessions 
which were held prior to the opening of school, at which time 
problems of organizing the dormitories and the training ses- 
sions were also considered. Finally, individual counseling ses- 
sions took place whenever staff members had problems. The 
counseling, however, was delegated to a professional counselor. 

A discussion of the supervision of practicum courses 
in counseling was presented by Cottle in 1952.1: The writer 
described methods which are used in the University of Kan- 
sas Guidance Bureau to meet the responsibilities of the 
Bureau both to the counselor-trainees and to the volunteer 
clients. The practicum was taken by students who had com- 
pleted at least the master’s degree with a minimum of 16 
hours of course work in counseling and guidance. The super- 
visor participated as a third person in all interviews held by 
beginning counselors. 

Landy, in 1953, described the Counselor Training Pro- 
gram at Harvard University. He began by pointing out 
that the absence or near absence of any provision for a 
thoroughgoing, carefully supervised internship program in 
a school setting is one of the most serious lacks in counselor 
training. He felt that the well-trained counselor should be in 
reality a clinical caseworker in education, and should have 
had some sound theoretical training in the essential disciplines 
contributing to counseling proficiency, coordinated with 
carefully supervised practice in a realistic setting. The pro- 
gram required two full years of graduate training. The first 
year was a foundational year and led to the Ed.M. degree, 
while the second year was devoted exclusively to theoretical 
and practical training. 

The unique value of the program was made by the 
Newton public schools in providing an opportunity for real 
case work under careful supervision. The director of coun- 
seling in the Newton public schools was also a member of the 
Harvard faculty and ensured ready and direct access to the 
facilities of the Newton Schools. The emphasis during the 
internship was heavily weighted toward personality coun- 


11 Cottle, W. C., “Supervising Practicum Courses in Counseling,” 
Kansas Academy Service 55:468-471, 1952. 

12 Landy, Edward, “Counselor Training -Throu Practice,” Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal 31:310-314, February, 1953. 
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seling experiences, although some opportunity was provided 
for the more common educational-vocational counseling 
experiences. 

The Harvard students were required to spend at least 
one full day in Newton working with at least two cases which 
had been referred to the Division and assigned to regular 
caseworkers. Students were gradually introduced to the 
cases and were then required to take charge completely under 
the immediate supervision of the experienced caseworker. 
The supervision consisted of observation, listening to record- 
ings of interviews and discussing them with the students, and 
detailed discussion of the work. Time was reserved in the 
late afternoons for the class to meet with the instructor to 
discuss questions which had arisen in their work during the 
day. 

Also, in 1953, Black revealed her personal reactions as 
a counselor-trainee toward laboratory counseling experi- 
ences.’* The laboratory course included instruction, discussion 
of counseling techniques and procedure, and the actual labora- 
tory work. Prior to any real counseling, trainees undertook a 
number of responsibilities which helped them become oriented 
to the program of the school and the procedures. These 
responsibilities included accompanying groups of students 
on bus tours, studying tests, guiding groups through interested 
departments of the school, etc. Interns were then assigned 
to the clinic staff as counselors and were given portfolios 
containing information about the school as well as counselee’s 
folders and other materials. Throughout the laboratory 
experience, interns could solicit the help of experienced coun- 
selors and seek opportunities to evaluate themselves as coun- 
selors in terms of the theories of counseling. At the close of 
the clinic they filled out an evaluation sheet. 

A similar experience was related by Gold, in 1953." 
She felt that, of all of the courses taken in the field of 
guidance, the one which contributed most to a basic under- 
standing of the needs and problems encountered in the area 
of guidance and personnel services was “Internship in 
Guidance.” This internship was done in the office of the State 


13 Black, F. A., “Counseling Laboratory Experience,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal 32:36-38, September, 1953. 

14 Gold, D. M., “An Employment Service Internship,” Personnel and 
urnal 32:217-218, December, 1953. 
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Employment Service. The student worked side by side with 
the regular interviewers approximately three hours a day 
for a period of five weeks. Among the problems which grew 
out of this particular internship experience were the second- 
ary nature of material values and the greater importance of 
intangible values not only to professional people but to many 
others; the lack of thought given to a vocational objective 
and the great need for vocational counseling; and the effect 
of prejudices upon the counseling situation. The writer recog- 
nized the very limited scope of understanding of vocations 
outside the professional area and the need for a follow-up 
program on dropouts on the part of the public schools. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERNSHIP 
IN GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Despite the many difficulties encountered in setting up 
an internship in guidance program, a review of the litera- 
ture indicates a real need for those experiences in the 
preparation of guidance workers and counselors. The need 
is further emphasized in the requirements for the Supervisor 
of Guidance Certificate in Indiana as described below: 


Supervisor of Guidance Certificates* 
(Rule 26) 


Pattern of Preparation 
A candidate for the supervisor of guidance certificate, first 
grade, will present credits and qualifications approximately as 
follows: 
A valid elementary or secondary school teacher certificate 
or license that carries no deficiencies; 
Three years of successful experience as a supervisor, prin- 
cipal, or teacher, all of which must have been within the last 
preceding ten years (not including in this ten years time 
spent in attending school) ; 
A master’s degree, with the graduate credit including at 
least 18 semester hours of professional credit in the field of 
guidance distributed among at least six of the following 
subjects: 
Semester Quarter 
Hours Hours 
Seminar in special guidance problems .......... 2-3 4 
Seminar in educational and occupational informa- 
tion, job analysis, follow-up studies, occupa- 
tional surveys, and placement procedures 


with practice in the field ................ 2-3 4 
Counseling practices (internship) .............. 2-3 4 
Organization and administration of guidance 

Organizing guidance programs for adults ....... 2-3 4 
Social and economic problems .......... hiaemewe 2-3 4 
Advanced applied psychology .................. 2-3 4 
Other elective guidance education work ........ 2-3 4 


* Commission on Teacher Training and Licensing, Indiana State 
Board of Education, September, 1947. 
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Character of Certificate 


Coverage: valid for serving as a counselor, a director of guidance, 
a dean, a supervisor of guidance and counseling, and a teacher- 
adviser. 


Graduation: the grade of the supervisor of guidance certificate 
are first grade and permanent. 


The first-grade certificate is valid for five years. On application 
it can be renewed for a five-year period, and this pattern of 
revalidation can be followed in succeeding years until the certifi- 
cate holder becomes eligible to convert the first-grade certificate 
to a permanent certificate. 


The first-grade certificate is converted to a permanent certificate 
on evidence of five years of successful experience as a counselor, 
a director of guidance, a dean, or a supervisor of guidance subse- 
quent to the date of issue of the certificate. The permanent 
certificate is valid for life or until revoked for cause. 

Position for which the supervisor of guidance certificate is required: 
The person designated by the administration to be responsible for 
the guidance program regardless of title must hold a valid super- 
visor of guidance certificate. He may be called supervisor, direc- 
tor, dean, counselor, or teacher-adviser. This person serves as 
the coordinator of all guidance services for those pupils respec- 
tively assigned to him. Any staff worker who spends at least 
one-third of his time in the guidance field must have a supervisor 
of guidance certificate. The duties may vary in different schools. 


To help fill the need for counseling practices in a school 
setting, a pilot program in internship in guidance was de- 
veloped in the secondary schools of Bloomington, Indiana, on 
an experimental basis in the spring of 1952. In this program 
students working on the master’s degree in guidance were 
permitted to sign up for the internship course and were 
assigned to one of the local Bloomington high schools for a 
minimum of five hours per week under the direction of a 
trained supervisor in guidance. The students were also re- 
quired to attend a weekly seminar on campus to complement 
the work they were doing in the local schools. 

The experimental program was carefully planned with 
the supervisors in the local schools to ensure a series of 
experiences that could not be duplicated in the college class- 
room. 

Four students took part in the pilot program, and the 
results were so successful that a permanent internship in 
guidance program was planned. After considerable refine- 
ment and faculty approval, the following course was added to 
the guidance curriculum in the fall of 1953: 
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G550, Internship Training in Guidance (3-5 cr.) 

Prerequisite, basic courses in guidance and permission of 
the instructor. Guidance experience in the actual school situation 
in all phases of the guidance program. Students work under 
direction and supervision of the school counselor getting practice 
in counseling, interviewing, in-service training, orientation pro- 
cedures, data collection, and other areas of guidance. 


The program in graduate internship in guidance is unique 
in that there are two separate and distinct phases of the 
program. First, there is the campus program in which stu- 
dents spend a minimum of five hours a week under the super- 
vision of a trained counselor in a local high school in the 
Bloomington area. In addition to the training in the school, 
students are required to attend a weekly seminar session on 
the campus. The second phase of the program is set up to 
permit teachers who are actually employed in the schools to 
intern under the supervision of a trained counselor in the 
school in which they teach, provided they can be assigned a 
minimum of five hours a week in the guidance program. 


THE CAMPUS PROGRAM 


Each semester approximately six students are permitted 
to enroll in Education G550, Internship in Guidance. These 
students must have completed at least three courses in 
guidance, including introduction to guidance, a course in the 
use and dissemination of occupational information, and one 
in the techniques of counseling. This concentration of courses 
is necessary to provide the intern with some background in 
theory before he works in a school setting and deals with 
students. 

After selection, the intern is assigned to Bloomington 
High School, University High School, or Martinsville High 
School (at Martinsville, Indiana). Choice of schools is de- 
termined by the instructor of the course and depends primar- 
ily upon the needs of the student. 

Interns are required to work for a minimum of five hours 
a week at the school assigned. This time is normally divided 
into three visits to the school each week and covers the usual 
18-week semester. The intern works out his schedule with 
the supervisor under whom he is to work and arranges some 
of his hours in the morning and some in the afternoon to get 
a well-rounded picture of the entire school day. When starting 
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his work the intern is taken to the school in which he is to 
work and is introduced to the supervisor and other school 
personnel he will be required to work with during the period 
of his internship. 

At the initial meeting, the intern works out his schedule 
with the supervisor. The supervisor is briefed on the back- 
ground of the intern, and a program, within school limita- 
tions, is set up to fill his needs. 

All interns attend a weekly seminar in which they make 
a progress report covering the work they are doing. They are 
given the opportunity to ask questions covering the work they 
are doing and to get explanations they are unable to resolve 
at the school in which they work. In addition to general in- 
formation, the students are shown films about role playing, 
effective criticism, the role of the bully, cheating, being a good 
loser, mental health, and respect for property. New develop- 
ments in guidance and counseling are discussed, with an 
emphasis on how the new techniques could be utilized in the 
local school. 

Finally, each intern is required to do a series of assign- 
ments as indicated below: 


1. Diary—Keep a record of the activities you took part in that 
relate to the guidance program. At the end of the 
semester this diary is to be broken down into the various 
areas (i.e., counseling, giving tests, scoring tests, 
interviewing, occupational information, in-service fac- 
ulty training, talking to parents, Career Day, etc.) and 
a time distribution made. Don’t be disturbed if you 
haven’t done something in all areas, and be sure to 
add any that haven’t been mentioned. 

2. Case study—Select a youngster about whom you can gather 
information and write as complete a case study as you 
can. Avoid bizarre or extreme disciplinary cases. 

3. Occupational information—Survey the occupational informa- 
tion resources of your school. Point out the good and 


bad features and make recommendations for improve- 
ment. 


4. Testing program—Describe the testing program, pointing 
out its weaknesses; then make recommendations as to 
how it can be improved. 

5. Interview—Interview as many students as you can. Select 
any one interview and write up notes you took for 


that interview. In a brief paragraph criticize the notes 
you have taken. : 
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6. Evaluation—In a short paper evaluate your training as an 
intern. Write about its good features and the areas in 
which it could be improved. 


These assignments, which the intern is required to do 
on his own time, are carefully explained. The assignments 
vary from semester to semester, but in general they cover the 
above-described content. 


THE OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAM 


Because campus facilities for the training of interns is 
extremely limited and the need is so great, the program has 
been set up to permit qualified and interested teachers to 
intern in the schools in which they teach. In this phase of the 
program teachers who have had work in the previously listed 
areas of guidance are currently working on the master’s 
degree, and those who can be released for a minimum of 
five hours a week during the regular school day to work 
in the guidance program are permitted to enroll for intern- 
ship training. Further prerequisites are that the principal’s 
permission be obtained and that a competent supervisor in 
guidance be available to direct the work. 

In the off-campus program, the intern spends a minimum 
of five hours a week in the school’s guidance program under 
the direction of a trained supervisor, who may be a dean of 
boys or girls, the head counselor, or in some cases the princi- 
pal. Each supervisor must have enough training and experi- 
ence to qualify for the supervisor of guidance certificate. 

The intern in the off-campus program completes the 
same series of assignments as does the campus intern. These 
assignments are completed during the intern’s off-duty time. 

Because the off-campus intern is not able to attend weekly 
seminars on the campus, the counselor educator from Indiana 
University visits him twice during the semester of internship. 
The first visit occurs early in the semester. At that time the 
program is fully explained to the school principal, the super- 
visor, and in some cases the superintendent of schools. Prior 
to the first visit the following directions are sent to each 
intern: 


1. It is assumed that you have received permission from 
your school principal to take guidance internship training in your 
school, and that he has arranged your schedule so that you can 
spend the equivalent of five hours per week during the regular 
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school day working on guidance activities. It is also assumed that 

you have informed the counselor, dean, or principal under whom 

you plan to work about the program and have his promise of 
cooperation in your effort. 

2. This program has been devised to give you an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the things you have learned in the 
guidance courses you have taken. Remember, the person under 
whom you are working is the boss. Fit yourself into the program 
as it is being carried on and do your best in the work that is 
assigned to you. If the person under whom you are working asks 
for information, give it as objectively as possible. 

3. Remember this program is new and the person under 
whom you work may feel uneasy and not always be prepared to 
assign you something on the spur of the moment. Have some 
suggestions of your own concerning things to be done when you 
talk about guidance problems. 

4. School will be underway before it is possible for me to 
see you, so I am making the following suggestions: 

a. Do the work that is assigned. 

b. Look around for some student who has problems 
about whom you can write a case study. 

c. Make a chart or list of people in your school who 
have guidance responsibilities. 

d. If you have any questions, write me. 

Late in the semester the counselor educator makes a 
second visit to the intern. During the second visit the pro- 
gram is discussed with the principal and the supervisor, and 
recommendations are made for future strengthening of the 
program. The evaluatian of the supervisor, plus the quality 
of the written assignments, determines the grade for the 
internship. 

Interns are selected on the basis of past performance in 
graduate work, promise of professional competence in guid- 


ance and counseling, and an interview with each prospective 
intern. 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


In any guidance program, the administrator is faced 
with four basic responsibilities imperative to the functioning 
of the program. First, he has the administrative responsibility 
and the leadership responsibility for developing an adequate 
guidance program in all of the many facets such a program 
may cover. Second, he must encourage participation of the 
entire school staff in developing and expanding the program. 
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Third, he must recognize the need for guidance services and 
must make provisions for the counseling of all pupils. And 
finally, he must assume the leadership for constantly improv- 
ing the school program. 

As the professional leader of the school, the administrator 
has a very significant role to play in the maintenance and 
development of an internship program in guidance. He must 
recognize the value and need for internship training and must 
give the intern his personal support. If he is uninformed and 
has a lackadaisical attitude, the school staff quickly adopts 
the same attitude and the program is doomed to failure 
before it begins. 

The administrator must help the school staff recognize 
the values, functions, and services that the school guidance 
program can offer the intern in the internship experience. 
In addition, he must make it clear that the teaching profession 
will benefit most from having well trained counselors in the 
schools of Indiana. 

It is the administrator’s responsibility to help provide an 
in-service training program in guidance for teachers and 
counselors so that the intern can have a role in this vital 
activity during the period of his internship. 


Along with providing adequate facilities for the guidance 
program, the administrator must arrange school schedules 
so that counseling services are available for all of the students. 
This is especially important in the off-campus program, where 
the intern is a member of the school faculty and must have 
his schedule arranged so that he can have a minimum of five 
hours a week to work in the guidance program. Because of 
record enrollments, large classes, and great numbers of 
students riding school buses, providing time for students to 
take advantage of the guidance services is a major difficulty 
in carrying out the program. 

Another very important duty of the administrator in the 
internship program is the responsibility for interpreting the 
program to the school board, the parents, and the community, 
should the need arise. 


Finally, the administrator should participate personally 
in the development of the internship training program and 
should help the supervisor set up procedures for the evalua- 
tion of the program. 
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ROLE OF THE INTERN AND SAMPLES OF REPORTS 


Each intern must spend a minimum of five hours a week 
working in the guidance program of the school in which he 
is doing the internship. The duties vary in each school but 
normally involve counseling, giving tests, scoring tests, inter- 
viewing, disseminating occupational information, talking to 
parents, taking part in career day, and participating in 
in-service faculty training. These experiences are performed 
under the direction of a supervisor in the school in which the 
intern works. The program is flexible enough so that the 
supervisor can provide depth of experience in any area in 
which he feels the intern needs it. 


Sample Diary 


The intern is required to keep a diary of all of his expe- 
riences, and at the end of the internship experience he is 
required to make a time distribution of the work completed in 
each area. 

The following is a breakdown of the time spent by an 
internship counselor during the first semester of the 1953- 
1954 school year at Bloomington High School and a brief 
statement as to the actual work accomplished in each area 
which is related to the guidance program or the Dean of 
Boys duties. 

Counseling, 18:15 hours. Talking to students, which 
may be partially included with interviews as to academic 
troubles, personal problems, future educational, or occu- 
pational training. Part of this time was spent on obser- 
vations. 

Interviewing, 15:25 hours. This area of work in- 
cluded mostly interviews about tardiness, absences, and 
readmission after being absent and unexcused; and 
checking records to see what the next semester’s schedule 
should be to see whether seniors have enough credits. 

Scoring tests, 11:30 hours. Recording test results 
on the permanent records of juniors who took the Iowa 
Educational Development Test. 

Giving tests, 5:15 hours. Helping the assistant 
principal give the Iowa Educational Test to all the 
juniors on two different days during the first few days 
of the semester. 
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In-service faculty training, 14:40 hours. Part of 
this time was spent in discussion with the principal, 
assistant principal, dean of boys, dean of girls, health 
department, the three teacher-counselors in the guidance 
department, and a few of the teachers as to the duties 
they performed which might be closely related to coun- 
seling. The remainder of the time was spent working 
with the dean of boys and the counselors. 

Occupational information, 13:30 hours. This time 
was spent in discussing occupational information in the 
Life Problems classes for the eight teachers who taught 
the juniors and seniors. 


Observation of school activities, 4:20 hours. Most 
of this time was spent in observing two convocations and 
a pep rally early in the semester prior to the football 
game. Also, some time was spent in observing the juniors 
select their class rings and the seniors select their an- 
nouncements. Two salesmen were invited to present their 
company’s samples to the committee. 


Observation of extracurricular activities, 5:00 hours. 
This time was spent in observing a basketball game and 
attending the school dance afterwards. Some work was 
done with the student council. 


Talking to parents, 6:00 hours. This consisted of 
three interviews with the parents of three students who 
were having difficulties in school. 

Career Day, none. 


Substitute teaching, 2:45 hours. Substituted for the 
regular teacher three different days—once for the seventh 
grade mathematics teacher and twice for the teacher 
of the Life Problems class. For the mathematics class a 
test was already planned, and so gave the test but did 
not grade it. During the two periods of the Life Prob- 
lems class, the teacher had planned the work to be cov- 
ered, but some preparation was needed in helping the 
students carry on with the discussion. 

Special projects, 22:50 hours. Three special pro- 
jects were completed which consumed considerable time 
but were closely connected with the duties of the dean 
of boys or the principal. The first project was checking 
the petitions for nominating class officers that were 
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submitted by the students who were managing the cam- 
paigns of seniors who were running for class officers. 
The check was made to see that no one senior signed 
more than one nominating petition for the same class 
office. 

The second project consisted of checking for the 
principal who had asked the dean of boys to determine 
whether all of the juniors and seniors were enrolled and 
actually attending the Life Problems classes. 

The third project was suggested by the dean of boys 
and consisted of consolidation of all the information 
received by the high school as to the opportunities for 
graduating seniors to obtain scholarships offered by the 
numerous colleges and universities. Two lists were 
made—one for colleges in Indiana and the other for out- 
of-state colleges. The information was listed under the 
following headings: name of school, location, type of 
scholarship, the field of concentration, amount in dollars, 
whether or not the scholarship was given on the basis 
of a competitive examination, and expiration date for the 
acceptance of applications. 


Each intern is required to complete a case study of some 
student in the school in which he is training. The intern is 
instructed to select a student for intensive work as soon as 
possible. Bizarre or extremely disturbed cases are to be 
avoided, and the following rules are to be observed: 

1. The purpose for which the case study is written must 

be very clear to the author. 

2. The sources of all data must be specified. Data may 
be obtained from documentary records, self-written 
histories or diaries, interviews, experiments, tests, 
questionnaires, observation, or any other psychological 
methods. It is well to see that as many basic sources 
of data as possible are used. 

3. All sources must be checked. 

4. Completeness of information must be sought. There 
must be no omissions due to neglect. Completeness 
usually requires adequate access to material and pro- 
longed familiarity with the case. 

5. Use should be made of statistical tables for compara- 
tive purposes whenever possible. . 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Autobiographies must be studied with great care to 
guard against deceptions, faulty memory, and pro- 
jections. 

The writer must be on the alert to see that his own 
bias does not color his interpretations of data. 

Too broad general statements should be avoided. To 
say that a child has high intelligence may cover up 
important deficiencies or superior specific abilities. 
The social setting of the subject in and out of school 
needs extensive study. Relation to parents, siblings, 
and close relatives should be studied carefully. 

The complete genetic story must be told in so far as 
it appears to be causally relevant. Care must be 
taken to avoid bias in interpreting relevancy. The 
need for genetic analysis varies from case to case. In 
problem cases the problem may simply be one of the 
immediate situation. 

Adequate stress must be given to the trends of the 
present. All must be concerned with future plans 
and dominant interests. 

The subject’s own language should be used freely in 
reporting subjective data. This will allow for inter- 
pretations other than the intern’s. 

Language that is censorial, that contains terms which 
are not defined, or that has abstract categories should 
be avoided unless they are illustrated in terms of 
specific behavior of the subject. 

Unnecessary duplication should be avoided; brevity 
which includes enough to establish the author’s point, 
and no more, is desirable. 

Whenever the writer makes predictions concerning 
a case, he should accompany his predictions by a 
statement of the facts and theories on which he bases 
them. 

The opening paragraph must set the tone for the 
whole study. It must be representative of the person 
as a whole. Otherwise, the effect is harmful. Effec- 
tive ways of beginning a case study include: pre- 
liminary thumbnail sketches which give a well pro- 
portioned portrait, first impressions created by the 
subject, physical appearance, or a brief statement of 
the problem case. 


8. 
9. 
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17. Since there are great individual differences among 
investigators and subjects, the form and content of 
case studies can not be rigidly prescribed. A very sig- 
nificant item in one case may be insignificant in 
another; and a form suitable for one case may not 
be suitable for another. 


Sample Case Study 


Using the above rules, the intern is required to compile 
a case study about one of the students with whom he has 
worked. A typical case study appears below: 

My first contact with Mary took place in the office 
of the dean of girls. She had been summoned as a result 
of a report from a teacher saying that she had mis- 
behaved during a convocation program in the auditorium. 
The report included the following facts: 

The program had been a style show presented by 
the home economics classes. The style show ended before 
the end of the hour. In order to finish the period, the 
teacher in charge asked a student to play the piano and 
lead the audience in singing. 

Mary and a friend left their seats and began jitter- 
bugging in the aisle. This caused quite a commotion in 
the audience and soon the entire auditorium was in a 
state of confusion. Another group of girls had begun 
singing very loudly and off key. They were also called 
in for a conference. 

The conference with Mary resulted in her admitting 
her actions, but she refused to agree that such behavior 
was out of order. Her explanation was based on the 
assertion that the program should have been planned 
more effectively. Had this been done, she explained, the 
students would not have become bored and disorderly. 

The dean had no success in convincing Mary that 
her behavior was not appropriate. Mary insisted that 
her behavior was not in any sense unbecoming for a girl 
her age and was not inappropriate for the situation. 

My second contact with Mary was several months 
later when I interviewed her for the purpose of obtaining 
additional information about her. Mary is rather attrac- 
tive, tall, slender, and brunette.- Her posture could be 
improved but, other than that, her appearance is pleasing. 
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It is not at all difficult to talk with Mary. She is 
friendly and very cooperative. She is not self-conscious, 
yet not assertive during a normal conversation. 

In regard to our discussion of her participation 
in school activities, it was interesting to notice the 
emphasis she places on being a yell-leader. It is evident 
that she considers it quite an accomplishment to have 
held such a position for five years. Of all her activities, 
she considers yell-leading to be her favorite. Other ac- 
tivities and honors, such as being a member of the 
National Honor Society, Thespians, Student Council, etc., 
fall short of giving her the pleasure and prestige she 
derives from being a yell-leader. 

She spoke of a terrible disappointment when she 
pulled a ligament in her leg the night before the sec- 
tional tourney, which prevented her from leading yells 
“at her last game.” 

Mary is presently dating only one boy. She is not 
going steady in the true sense of the word, but she is 
not dating anyone else. She goes out with him Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday nights. She does not date during 
the week unless he comes to her home to study. She 
rewrites all of his themes in long-hand because “no one 
can read his writing.” This is usually done during a 
study period at school. 

Mary’s grade are far above average. She does home 
work every night in her “hard” subjects, which she con- 
siders to be government and French. All other subjects 
are studied at school during her one free period a day. 
When at home, she studies in the kitchen in order to be 
alone and away from the radio. She studies on an average 
of nine or 10 hours a week, not including the studying 
she does at school. 

Interestingly enough, although she has no apparent 
desire to go to college, her high school curriculum has 
been predominantly of an academic nature. For instance, 
she took two years of Latin and then two years of 
French because she knew she would enjoy it. The only 
preparation for her intended vocation of a ready-to-wear 
buyer has come from the home economics courses. She 
is learning to sew, and has begun making many of her 
own clothes. 
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Mary has worked as a sales girl at a local depart- 
ment store during the summer and part time during the 
school year. At the suggestion of the manager, she is 
being trained to become a buyer. Mary is very satisfied 
with this vocational choice and is anxious to begin work- 
ing full time. She intends to live at home while she is 
working. Mary once thought of becoming a beautician 
and feels that later on, should she become dissatisfied 
with her vocation, she might attend a beauty college. 

Mary’s family relationships seem to be quite satis- 
factory. Her father “is very understanding” and her 
mother “is just like a sister.” Mary and her younger 
sister share household duties and take care of the 
younger brother when their mother is working late. A 
grandmother lives with them and does most of the 
cooking. The girls clean the house and wash the dishes. 

Mary prefers to be “with a crowd of friends” rather 
than with just a chosen few. She has several very close 
friends, but this is due to the fact that they live in her 
neighborhood and she spends more time with them than 
with others. She feels she is not “snobbish as some girls 
are” and is “a friend to everyone.” 

Her attendance record is excellent. She rates well 
with the members of the faculty. This is exemplified in 
the following personality rating chart information sub- 
mitted by the faculty during her freshman and junior 
years. 


PERSONALITY RATINGS 


Below Above 

Characteristics Poor Average Average Average Excellent 
Dependability x XXXX 
Cultural refinement xxx0o xx00 
Leadership xxo Xxx0o xoo 
Industriousness xxo XXX00 x00 
Mentally alert xxo xxxo 00 
Thoroughness xxo xxXxX00 x00 
Personal appearance xxo xx0o xo 
Ability to get along 

with others XXXX Ooxxx 


KEY: x=faculty estimation—freshman year 
o=faculty estimation—junior year 
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Mary seems to have risen in the faculty’s estimation 
of her characteristics as her high school career has 
progressed, as is shown in the rating chart totals listed 
below: 


Rating Freshman Junior 
Below average 1 0 
Average 17 7 
Above average 18 9 
Excellent 4 14 


Not all faculty members rated Mary on each 
characteristic. If they had no opinion, they left the space 
blank, which accounts for the discrepancies in the scores. 

Mary seems to be a reasonably secure and happy 
young lady. She has no apparent problems in the areas 
which are of concern to most young people: choice 
of vocation, educational problems, financial difficulties, 
family conflicts, physical defects, or problems of a socio- 
emotional-personal nature. 

She has definite leadership ability and needs only 
to reach a greater degree of maturity in order to channel 
her ideals and principles into more constructive pursuits. 
She has a tendency to be somewhat agressive and im- 
petuous at times, but, as stated before, maturity should 
refine her judgment. 

She is reasonably dependable and industrious, as 
exemplified by long terms of service to the school on the 
student council and on the yearbook staff. This is also 
illustrated by her share of responsibility in her home. 

Mary is mentally alert and intellectually curious 
to the extent that she has taken a course of study pur- 
suing academic subjects despite her lack of interest in 
obtaining a college education. She is socially adept, has 
many friends and suitable heterosexual relationships, and 
is respected in her peer group. 


Report on Occupational Information 


The intern is further required to inventory the available 


occupational information in the school in which he is working, 
and to make recommendations for improvement. A sample 
report is included below. 
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Survey of resources 


There are two places where one might find occupa- 
tional information in University High School. One is 
in the Dean of Boys office, the other is in the inner office 
of the library in a filing cabinet which is locked. There 
is a nice display shelf in the outer office of the Dean of 
Boys. The materials that are available in these places 
are for the most part outdated. The window between the 
offices of the Dean has a good display of educational and 
occupational information; however, this is the only one 
in the high school that is at all extensive. Aside from 
actual classroom displays or materials, there is no other 
occupational or educational information available. Mr. 
Jones is going to teach a course this semester in occupa- 
tional information, so perhaps more material will be 
available in the near future. 


Bad features 


The following is a list of things which the writer 
considers to be weak points in the program. 


1. The information is not all in one place. 

2. The files with the occupational information are not 
located in a place where the student can make the best 
use of the materials. Furthermore, the material is 
locked up. 

3. The educational information is not complete, and 
much of it is out of date. The college bulletins are 
practically all out of date. 

4. The occupational information on the shelves in the 
Dean of Boys office is not up to date and is all mixed 
up with other materials, such as test papers and books. 

5. There are folders on occupational information in 
between record folders in the filing cabinet in the 
Dean’s office. 

6. There are no current occupational magazines avail- 
able for the students. 

7. There are several vocational guidance manuals, but 
none of them seem to be the type that would be in 
great demand. 

8. The information on the shelves is poorly arranged, 
and it would be difficult to find specific information. 
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Good features 


1. The life adjustment articles that are found on the 
shelves are all very good and provide some very vital 
information for high school students. 

2. The school uses the Michigan filing system for its 
occupational information, and the file is available for 
students, although it would appear that not many 
students take advantage of it. 

3. The display in the window provides vital information 
pertaining to the services and to educational oppor- 
tunities. 

4. The Dean is in his office most of the time during 
the afternoon, and is available most of the time to 
help the student locate information. 


Sample Interview 


To give the intern practice in interviewing, he is re- 
quired to interview as many students as possible. Although 
much of the interviewing is done with students needing 
information on educational programs, almost any type of 
problem may be encountered. The intern is requested to make 
specific plans for one interview then to write it up for evalua- 
tion. A sample interview is included below: 

Suzie was a very mature looking freshman girl who 
disliked school intensely and was unable to get along 
with many of her teachers. Her cumulative record dis- 
closed that her intelligence quotient was below average 
and that her grades were very poor, many of them 
being F. 

Suzie’s mother had previously called and requested 
an interview for her daughter. She stated that she was 
unable to do a thing with Suzie and that she would 
appreciate anything we were able to do to improve the 
situation. She sounded like a very sincere and earnest 
parent who was doing all that she possibly could to 
rear her daughter properly. 

Suzie had worked in the counselor’s office for several 
weeks. Her duties consisted of going to the various 
rooms and collecting attendance slips and delivering 
messages to teachers. She seemed to enjoy this type 
of work and was reasonably efficient in performing it. 
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She had to be relieved of her duties because the teachers 
complained that she created too much disturbance among 
the students as she entered the room. 


The following fact-finding interview was conducted 
during the second semester of 1953. The questions and 
answers listed are taken from notes jotted down im- 
mediately after the interview. Nothing was written 
while Suzie was in the room: 


Counselor: 


Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 


Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 


Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 


Counselor: 


Suzie: 


Counselor: 


Suzie: 


Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 


Counselor: 


Suzie: 


Are you sorry that you are no longer collecting attend- 
ance slips? 

Time passed a lot faster when I was doing that. 

Does your school day seem to pass rather slowly? 
Yes. I think some days will never end. 

Do you find that some days seem shorter than others? 
Yes, I like the days when I can sign up with the 
gym teacher in the afternoon. 

Do you like your physical education classes? 

Yes. 

Why? 

I like to play games, and I can talk to my girl friends 
while we play. 

Did you know that teachers complain that you talk 
too much in class? 

I suppose so. 

Why do you talk? 

I just feel like it. 

Do other members of your class notice you when you 
talk? 

The ones who sit close to me usually do. 

Suzie, we are trying to help you and all of the other 
boys and girls who go to school here. Do you think 
of teachers as helpers? 

No, most of them just try to get you to do work and 
get mad if you don’t do it. 

Don’t you want to learn? 

I don’t see what good most of it will do me. 

What do you want to do when you get out of school? 
Get married as soon as I can. 

Then you will need your cooking and sewing classes. 

I can learn all I need to know from Mom. 

Do you like to work at home? 

Not very well. Mom works part time and when she 
does, I have to cook supper. 

Does your mother ever say nice things about the work 
you do at home? 

Not very often. She nags me more for the things 
I don’t do. She does buy me new clothes when I work 
real good. 
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Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 
Counselor: 
Suzie: 


Counselor: 
Suzie: 


Counselor: 


Suzie: 
Counselor: 


Suzie: 
Counselor: 


Suzie: 


Do you have many friends? 

One real good girl friend. 

Why do you like her so much? 

She likes to do the same things I like. 

What do you really like? 

Boys and clothes. 

Would you like to go steady with a boy? 

Yes, if it were the right boy. Now I go with three 
different boys. 

Aren’t you rather young to date so much? (Fifteen) 
I don’t think so, I’ve had dates for more than a year. 
Do you have your schedule planned for next year? 

I have some classes listed but I don’t know if I will 
go to school. 

Do you mean that you intend to quit school when you 
are sixteen? 

My dad says I can’t quit, but I am going to anyway. 
Suzie, I believe you should give this decision some 
serious thought. Remember that you will have to work 
if you quit school. You have not prepared yourself for 
anything after your school days are over. Suppose you 
try to find out this summer about jobs you will be 
able to get. Find out as much about them as you can, 
then come back and see me early next fall. 

I'll come back and see you next fall, but I don’t sup- 
pose I’ll change my mind. 


The purpose of this interview was to secure as many 
pertinent facts about Suzie as possible. Although she an- 
swered all questions freely, there seem to be several items 
of information missing in the complete picture. 

Suzie’s problem now appears to be more complicated 
than it originally did, and probably several more inter- 
views will be required if she is to make any kind of a 
satisfactory adjustment. 


Sample Report of the Testing Program 


Because of the emphasis and interest expended on the 
testing program of most school guidance programs, the intern 
is required to describe and evaluate the testing program of the 
school in which he works. On his report he points out the 
strengths and weaknesses of the testing program and makes 
recommendations for improvement. A sample report of the 
testing program follows: 

The following tests are used in grades 1 through 12. 

They have been chosen with reference to their value in 
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an independent school situation in which a relatively 
small enrollment makes the administration and applica- 
tion of the tests practical. 

The tests are used in relationship to the hypothesis 
that, as an individual better understands himself and 
his capacities, he becomes more capable of greater 
growth. Consequently, the tests are used as a supplement 
in more scientifically and objectively understanding each 
student and his potential. The parents, faculty, and pupils 
are not merely warned concerning the limitations of 
testing ; they are included in a continuing in-service train- 
ing as to the meaning and interpretation of test scores. 

A personality profile procedure is followed in con- 
trast to a clinical approach. In order to avoid the 
typical limitation of profile construction, local norms 
are being developed. 


In the following outline it is assumed that a stu- 
dent remains at the school in succeeding years, and a 
profile is constructed, extended, and verified throughout 
his school career. Not all students take each test. 


Pre-First Grade 

1. Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
Used to determine the readiness of a child to do first-grade 
school work and to indicate the general mental maturity of 
children at this age level. 

First Grade 


1. Marion Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests 
Used as a supplement to pre-first grade testing and an 
attempt to analyze five factors essential to success in reading; 
visual, auditory, motor control, oral speed and articulation, 
and language. 

2. Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 
A median mental age method of measuring general learning 
ability in class situations. 

3. Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary I Battery 
Total word and phrase recognition, word meaning, and num- 
bers. 

Second Grade 


1. Goodenough Intelligence (““Draw-a-Man’’) Test 
Can be used as a group or individual measure with interesting 
suggestions for interpretation. 

2. Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary II Battery 
Tests in reading, vocabulary, arithmetic fundamentals and 
problems, language usage, and spelling. 
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Third Grade 


1. 


2. 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Elementary Battery 

Tests in reading, vocabulary, arithmetic fundamentals and 
problems, and language. 

Pintner-Durost Elementary Test 

Includes a pictorial and verbal scale. 


Fourth Grade 


1. 


2. 


Stanford Achievement Tests, Complete Elementary Battery 
Tests in meaning, paragraph meaning, language, arithmetic 
reasoning, arithmetic computation, and spelling. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 

Form D for fourth grade measure of general learning ability. 


Fifth Grade 


1. 


Seashore Measure of Musical Talents 

This is the age at which aptitudes are developing in music and 
should be estimated. Six aspects of auditory discrimination are 
measured: pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal 
memory. 

Stanford Achievement Tests, Complete Intermediate Battery 
Tests in word meaning, social studies, science, language, 
arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic computation, spelling, and 
skills. 

Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 

Used only in individual cases of concern, to supplement teacher 
understanding and to re-evaluate conflicting test scores. 
Gates Reading Tests. 

For use at elementary and junior high levels for diagnostic 
purposes. May be used at higher grade levels when deemed 
advisable. 


Sixth Grade 


1. 


Iowa Silent Reading Test 

A measure of four aspects of reading: comprehension, word 
meaning, ability to locate information, and rate. 

Stanford Achievement Tests, Complete Advanced Battery 
The advanced battery is used with local or ERB norms 
because of a low ceiling on the Stanford Tests, especially for 
college preparatory pupils. 

These tests evaluate paragraph meaning, word meaning, 
language usage, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic computation, 
literature, social studies, elementary science, and spelling. 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

A group measure of ability to read rapidly, comprehend, and 
follow directions. A relatively valuable test to predict future 
success in academic areas. 


Seventh Grade 


1. 


Cooperative English Tests 
A measure of mechanics of expression, effectiveness of expres- 
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sion, and reading comprehension. ERB norms of independent 
schools to be used. 


2. Cooperative Achievement Tests in all academic areas studied 
Use ERB norms of independent schools to evaluate progress 
of each student not only in terms of individual growth and 
diagnostic uses, but also in relation to the progress of students 
in pre-college training. Emphasis, of course, is for individual 
growth, not comparison. 

8. Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test 
A quick measure of mental capacities. 

Eighth Grade 

1. Co-operative English Tests 
A measure of mechanics of expression, effectiveness of expres- 
sion, and reading comprehension. 

2. Cooperative Achievement Tests, in all academic areas studied 
Emphasis on use of tests to aid individual growth. 

3. Differential Aptitude Tests 
a. Verbal Reasoning 
b. Numerical Ability 
ec. Abstract Reasoning 
d. Space Relations 
e. Mechanical Reasoning 
f. Clerical Speed and Accuracy 
g. Language Usage 

This integrated battery provides scores in areas useful 
in providing supplementary knowledge of many phases of an 
individual’s growth, especially as the student is faced with 
elective courses for the first time. 

4. Graves Design Judgment Test 
A measure of aptitude for the appreciation or production of 
art or of readiness for learning in the field of visual art. 

5. Junior Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
A measure of the verbal and arithmetic abilities of the indi- 
vidual as compared to those of many college preparatory stu- 
dents. 

6. Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art 
A measure of recognition of proportion and originality of 
line drawing, observation of light and shade, knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, and visual memory of proportion. 

7. Hutchinson’s Wet Spirometer 
A measure of vital capacity to be used with weight-height 
ratio. 

8. Moosehart Test for Phonetic Discrimination 
A measure of auditory perception. 

Ninth Grade 

1. Cooperative English Tests 


A measure of mechanics of expression, effectiveness of expres- 
sion, and reading comprehension. 
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2. Cooperative Achievement Tests, in all areas studied 

3. Meier Art Tests 
An attempt to evaluate the ability of the individual to judge 
art. 

4. Kuder Preference Record 
Used not so much for vocational guidance information as for 
providing an interest broadening experience. 

5. Farnsworth Dichotomous Test for Color Blindness 

6. Farnsworth-Munsell 100-Hue Test for Color Discrimination 

7. The Illuminant-Stahle Color Vision Test 
Substantially free from the effect of variations in the illumina- 
tion under which it is used. 

8. Study Habits Inventory 
A self-inventory that can be of value in helping the indi- 
vidual develop better study habits. 

Tenth Grade 

1. Cooperative English Tests 
A measure of mechanics of expression, effectiveness of expres- 
sion, and reading comprehension. 

2. Cooperative Achievement Tests, in all areas studied 

3. Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 
An individual manipulative test designed to measure an 
aspect of mechanical aptitude. 

4. Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Self-scoring inventory used to help the student assess his 
own progress in this area. 

5. Purdue Pegboard Test 
A test to measure manipulative dexterity in gross movements 
of hand, fingers, and arms; and in “tip of finger” small 
assembly work. 

6. Young’s Maze 
A measure of visual perception of form. 

7. Inverted Star 
A measure of muscular control of visual perception. 

8. Steadiness Test 


A measure of muscular control. 
Eleventh Grade 
1. 


Cooperative English Tests 

A measure of mechanics of expression, effectiveness of expres- 
sion, and reading comprehension. 

Cooperative Achievement Tests, in all areas studied 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 

A measure of the verbal and arithmetic abilities of an indi- 
vidual compared to those of many college candidates. 
Differential Aptitude Tests 

Re-administered at this grade level to re-evaluate these 


2. 
3. 
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aptitudes in relationship to grades, choice of courses, and 
selection of college. 


Twelfth Grade 
1. Secondary Education Board Achievement Tests 
Achievement measured in academic areas studied by student. 


2. College Board Achievement Tests 
A measure of achievement in the academic areas studied by 
the student. All graduates take the English Test. Individual 
cases determine which tests in other areas are taken. 

3. College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
A measure of the verbal and arithmetic abilities of an 
individual. Helpful in choice of college and type of course. 

4. Vocational Interest Blank (Strong) 
Used not so much for a vocational interest inventory as for an 
interest broadening experience. 

5. Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
Available for use only with the students about whom the 
teachers are particularly concerned, or possibly when group 
test scores are contradictory. 


6. American Council on Education Psychological Examination 

A good measure of capacities and predictor of academic skills 

for college success. 

This testing program seems to place considerable 
emphasis upon testing, but, when extended over a period 
of 12 years, no one-year period includes many tests. The 
results are used in relationship to other data and provide 
additional evidence upon which to counsel students. 


Sample of a Personal Evaluation 


Each intern is required to write an evaluation of his 
experiences during the period of his internship. In this report 
he is asked to list the strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram. Because of the internship experience, the evaluation 
each intern makes is a very personal one and differs even 
though two students take the internship in the same school. 


The opportunity to serve as an intern before assum- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of a counselor is truly 
a valuable and necessary experience. The same lessons 
could be learned on the job, but the inexperienced counse- 


lor’s subjects will pay the bill for the lessons he learns. 
The internship holds the bad effects of the trainee’s 
inadequacies to a minimum. The counselor’s presence 

provides the trainee with a steady. resource with which 

to bridge the gap of his inadequacies. 
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One of the problems in any counseling situation is 
the establishment of rapport. Being a stranger to the 
student body, the trainee wondered what difficulty he 
would meet in that respect. At first the students did 
show the effect of some negative reaction when they 
realized that they were not going to talk to a counselor 
with whom they were well acquainted, but in time they 
approached the trainee freely and in some cases enthu- 
siastically. 

The opportunity to review an interview critically 
with the counselor was beneficial to both the counselor 
and the trainee. These reviews really became a great 
number of small case conferences. The trainee gained 
the most as a result, but the counselor on several occa- 
sions expressed his appreciation for the experience too. 
The school counselor certainly sharpened the awareness 
of the intern to the methods that were being used in 
counseling the students. The opportunity to observe 
methods of stimulating interest in the counseling pro- 
gram were especially helpful to the trainee, because every 
counselor faces that problem when he starts a program of 
his own. 


The internship was rewarding in the personal satis- 
faction gained as a result of the interviews. There is no 
experience in school work so exhilarating as to see the 
results of one’s counseling remove a very real barrier 
to a youth. No challenge is so great as the presence of 
a valid problem for which there seems to be no solution. 

Personal shortcomings in the information areas and 
in methods were accentuated by the experience. This 
awareness gave purpose and set goals for a self-improve- 
ment program of work in counseling. 


The internship would have been more valuable if 
some experience in in-service work with the faculty had 
been included. Some work of this nature was being done, 
but the trainee was not a part of it. 


Improvement Projects for Counselors might be a 
worthy additional course in the University’s guidance 
offerings. Only available to post-internees and experi- 
enced counselors, the course could evolve around indi- 
vidual projects of improvement. Class would center 
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around discussions of the projects, with all the members 
contributing from their experience. The instructor would 
serve as a resource person and as a discussion moderator. 


ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR 


In either the campus or off-campus program the intern 
works under the direct supervision of the dean of boys, dean 
of girls, counselor, or assistant principal of the school in 
which he works. The supervisor is selected because he is the 
head of the guidance program of the school in which the 
intern is working and is qualified by educational background 
and experience to direct the intern in his work. If the 
supervisor does not have the Indiana Guidance Supervisor’s 
Certificate, a careful evaluation is made of his education, 
experience, and present responsibilities in the guidance pro- 
gram. 

If the school in which a student is selected for internship 
has not previously had an intern, the supervisor is sent the 
following directions pending the first visit of the counselor 
educator. 


First of all, I would like to introduce myself; Dr. 
, Counselor-Educator, Indiana University. 

It has long disturbed me that the colleges and universities are 
turning out “book counselors” who have no realistic idea of what 
it is like to work with actual students. 


To help overcome some of their difficulties, the School of 
Education of Indiana University is offering the following course: 


G550 Internship Training in Guidance (3-5 cr.). 


Prerequisite, basic courses in guidance and permission of 
the instructor. Guidance experience in the actual school situation 
in all phases of the guidance program. Students work under the 
direction and supervision of the school counselor, getting practice 
in counseling, interviewing, in-service training, orientation proced- 
ures, data collection, and other areas of guidance. 

This material will give you some idea of what we are trying 
to do. As you have agreed to work with an intern, you perhaps 
have some ideas concerning your part in this program from the 
student who will work under you. More specifically, I would like 
to pass along the following information: 

1. The person working under you will have a minimum of five 
hours a week to devote to your guidance program. 

2. You may assign the intern to any part of your program, 
giving him as much variety as possible without causing any 
conflict in your program. 
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3. Although this intern has had courses in guidance he is not 
a seasoned counselor and may on occasion take an unrealistic 
approach, Set him straight. 


4. You will not be asked to grade the intern, but your opinion 
about his work will be solicited. 


5. I will visit you early in the semester to provide additional 
explanations and to offer any help I can give your program. 


It would have been better if I could have explained this in 
person, but, as that was impossible, I am looking forward to 
meeting you during my first visit to your school. 

During the first visit, the supervisor gets a full explana- 
tion of the internship program. At the same meeting, the 
supervisor explains the guidance program in his school and 
a plan is developed to provide the intern with as many 
guidance and counseling experiences as possible. 

The supervisor counsels and directs the intern in all of 
his activities in the guidance and counseling program. If he 
feels the intern needs more work in a specific area, he 
provides that experience. In actual practice, the supervisor 
and intern act as a team and often work out current prob- 
lems on that basis. 

The supervisor receives no monetary compensation for 
his work, and that fact is made very clear at the beginning 
of the internship. Most supervisors are so happy to find 
someone interested and available to help, they are more than 
willing to put forth the necessary effort and energy. 

At the end of the period of training, the supervisor, 
in an interview with the counselor-educator, is asked to 
evaluate the work of the intern. Areas of evaluation include 
attitude, initiative, ability to get along with students, sincerity, 
ability to apply guidance and counseling principles, and 
promise of future success in counseling. With the exception 
of this evaluation, the supervisor is not responsible for grad- 
ing the intern in his work. 

The supervisor is the key person in the internship 
program. The number and variety of experiences he provides 
for the intern are of utmost importance. The daily encourage- 
ment and supervision is a vital factor in helping the intern 
to develop into a confident professional counselor. 


ROLE OF THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY COUNSELOR EDUCATOR 


As has been indicated previously, the internship in 
guidance program is a closely integrated program between the 
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cooperating public school and the University. The University 
counselor makes a minimum of two visits each semester to 
the off-campus interns and more frequent visits to the interns 
in the campus program. The University supervisor spends the 
entire day evaluating the program and discussing problems 
with the intern, the school supervisor, and the school principal. 


During the first visit to the school, the counselor educator 
sets up the series of duties the intern is expected to 
perform during the period of his internship. This pattern 
of experiences is different in each school, and is based on 
the type of guidance program, the guidance functionaries 
in the school, and the needs of the intern. At the same meet- 
ing, the program is fully explained to all concerned. Visits 
to the schools in the campus program are shorter and more 
frequent, because the program has been already developed 
and is tailored only to the specific needs of the intern each 
semester. 


As the campus interns must attend a weekly seminar, 
the counselor-educator has the responsibility of outlining the 
work to be covered in that seminar. Currently the seminar 
is used to provide the interns an opportunity to discuss their 
work in the school, to fill any felt needs in theoretical back- 
ground as revealed by the internship, to present a case 
conference, to see some of the most recent films on guidance 
and counseling, and to provide a place to see reactions to 
some of their own theories. As a result, the seminar content 
varies from semester to semester, depending on the needs 
of the current interns. 

One of the most important duties of the counselor- 
educator is to answer the voluminous amount of mail from 
the off-campus interns and supervisors. The content of the 
mail runs from very ordinary questions on procedure to the 
highly complex problems of the counselee with whom the 
intern is working. 

Late in the semester, the counselor-educator makes a 
second visit to each intern. During this visit the intern makes 
a full report as to his activities. An effort is made to provide 
more experience in any area in which the intern feels he needs 
additional work. The counselor-educator and the supervisor 
sit down and evaluate the intern’s work and discuss ways of 
improving the experiences for future interns. 
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During a part of the second visit, the counselor-educator 
offers himself as a consultant for the guidance program of 
the school in which the intern worked. As such, he may be 
called upon to speak at a Career Day, to lead a faculty in- 
service program in guidance, to speak at a service club on 
the need for guidance services, or to recommend improve- 
ments in certain areas of the guidance program. 

After the visits have been made, the assignments received 
and evaluated, and the supervisor consulted, it is the duty of 
the counselor-educator to evaluate and grade the work of the 
intern. This evaluation is tailored to each individual intern 
because of the wide variations in supervisors, guidance pro- 
grams, and background of the intern. 

A final and extremely important duty of the counselor- 
educator is to analyze the diaries and evaluation sheets kept 
by each intern. From these two instruments, clues are 
gathered to help evaluate and strengthen the program. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 
SUMMARY 


It must be pointed out that the internship in guidance 
program is unique in that the resources of every school in 
Indiana with a qualified supervisor can be used as a potential 
laboratory to train counselors. Figure 1 indicates the cities 
in which guidance interns have completed their internship 
program. As more schools hire qualified guidance directors, 
more schools will be opened for training interns in guidance. 
This will guarantee that the intern will receive a valuable 
educational experience that can not be duplicated in the col- 
lege or university classroom and that is designed to take full 
advantage of a particular counseling situation and the unique 
qualifications of a particular supervising counselor. 

The most important person in any internship program 
is the supervising counselor. He must be well trained, expe- 
rienced, and willing to accept the added responsibility of 
teaching and supervising the intern. In only one case has 
a potential supervisor refused to assume that responsibility. 

The intern can not be trained in a vacuum, so it is 
imperative that the supervising counselor be a functioning 
member of a well organized and effective guidance program. 

To achieve a meaningful experience, the intern must 
carry a real responsibility for the duties he performs in 
the guidance program. The internship is of little value if 
the supervised practice is simply make-believe. The super- 
vising counselor has the responsibility, therefore, of selecting 
cases that are not bizarre or unsolvable and that are within 
the competence limits of the intern. 

The supervising counselor should assume the respon- 
sibility for making the internship an educational experience 
as well as one offering work responsibilities. This can be 
done in staff meetings, case conferences, and interviews with 
the trainee. This phase of training is adequately accomplished 
in the seminar sessions of the campus program but is more 
difficult to achieve in the off-campus program. 

Because each secondary school has an almost unlimited 
number of areas in which the intern can work, a careful 
evaluation of the training opportunities must be made before 
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Figure 1. Cities in Which Guidance Interns 
Worked in 1954-1956 


the intern starts his work. Table 1 provides a graphic 
example of the areas of work available and the time each 
of 20 interns spent in each area of work. No interns had 
an identical pattern of work; the heavy emphasis of experi- 
ence centered in the area of counseling and interviewing. 
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To make the period of internship most meaningful, the 
intern must be familiar with counseling and testing techniques 
before he is assigned as an intern. In the Indiana University 
internship program the prospective intern must have had at 
least four courses that include introduction to guidance, coun- 
seling techniques, occupational information, and tests and 
measurements. 

The internship must be long enough so that the intern 
can gain a good measure of competence in many areas of the 
guidance program. A minimum of one semester is recom- 
mended, and the off-campus interns are permitted a second 
semester of such experience. 

Selection of interns is a problem of major importance. 
If the profession is to improve, great effort must be made to 
select students who have a vast potential for becoming suc- 
cessful counselors. This selection must be made by interview, 
testing, past performance, and promise of future contribution 
to guidance and counseling. 


EVALUATION 


During the first three years of the internship training 
program in guidance at Indiana University 58 students com- 
pleted the internship training program. Of the 58 interns, 21 
are non-teacher counselors, 10 are full-time counselors, seven 
are school administrators, six are doing college personnel 
work, four are working in personnel work in industry, four 
are still students, three are college professors, one is a YWCA 
worker, and two have decided they are not really interested in 
guidance and counseling but they are still teaching. 

Four former interns are now full-time counselors in 
schools that previously did not have a counseling program. 
This came about when the intern found that a counselor 
position in his school was not’ likely to be available in the near 
future, and he found a smaller school that needed a full-time 
counselor. 

To get a personal evaluation from the intern, the 21 
teacher counselors and the 10 full-time counselors were asked: 
“In your opinion, what experiences did you have during your 
internship training that helped you in your position this past 
school year?” 
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Here are some typical replies: 

It provided me an excellent opportunity to learn the problems of 
the counselor before assuming actual duties and responsibilities. 

It taught me the wisdom of making haste slowly in the guidance 
program. 

The internship provided me with .the incentive to enlarge the 
scope of the counseling activities in our school. 

The internship pointed out the real need for in-service work with 
the faculty to acquaint them with the guidance and counseling activities. 

As a result of my internship, I understand the problems, duties, 
and responsibilities of the counselor more fully. 


The assignments required as part of the internship program 
provided the incentive to delve deeply into our methods of presenting 
occupational information. 


The visits of the counselor-educator provided a great stimulus to 
the staff and administration to improve the guidance and counseling 
activities. 


Only an objective, long-term, longitudinal evaluation 
can determine the final worth of any internship training pro- 
gram, but, for the present, the Indiana University Internship 
Program in Guidance seems to be filling a long-felt need. The 
program is in a state of continual change to make it meaning- 
ful and rich in guidance and counseling experiences. 
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